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ORIENTAL CARPETS— II. 



By Emma Thacker Holliday. 




HE carpets and rugs made in Tur- 
key are similar to those made in 
Persia and elsewhere. It is a 
curious fact that Saracenic art, 
although widely diffused over 
three parts of the world, should 
everywhere present such a simi- 
larity of form and color, the strik- 
ing differences of the various 
designs not being proportionate 
to the immensity of its geograph- 
: . '*V\ • ical boundaries. This, of course, 

as it has ofttimes been explained, 
is due partly to Mohammedan faith and tradition and partly 
to the mode of manufacture. All Oriental carpets are 
manufactured of' aggregations of knots, each spot of color- 
being a tuft of woolen thread standing erect. The patterns 
conform to a lineal regularity that happily accords with the 
traditional style of motives employed. The stiffness of the 
square system cannot be made to accord itself to the finer 
curves employed by European designers, and as soon as the 
pattern calls for anything beyond the angles of ninety or 
forty-five degrees great difficulty is manifested in its produc- 
tion. The finer the rng — that is to say, the finer the warp- 
strings and the greater the number of knots in a given area 
— the more elegant will be the curves that can be employed, 
and in this manner the most beautiful curves in the pattern 
of carpet are an indication of the fineness of the rug itself, 

The description of Persian weaving and loom equipment 
described in our last issue practically applies to the manufac- 
ture of rugs and carpets in Turkey as well. The process is 
the same as has been in operation for many hundreds of 
years. The knotting-frame, or loom, consists of an inclined 
wooden frame, the upright posts on either side supporting 
two horizontal wooden beams or rollers, to which the warp 
is attached. This warp is usually of cotton threads, the 
knotted pile being of wool. The yarn for the knotting is 
dyed and cut into standard lengths. When a row of knots is 
finished it is beaten down by a heavy wooden comb to the un- 
derlying weft, and the pile is then smoothed off by the shears. 
Notwithstanding the considerable competition of imitation 
Oriental carpets made in Europe, the production of Oriental 
rugs in both Persia and Asia Minor is not affected thereby, 
as the demand for these valuable rugs is constantly increas- 
ing, owing to the constantly-increasing market both in 
Europe and America. The manufacture of Oriental carpets 
falls almost entirely upon the women of the population, the 
men either attending to other duties or are too lazy to work. 
We give an illustration on the following page of a woman 
working at the Oriental loom, which is a typical example, not 
only of the method of manufacture, but also of the women 
who do the work. This cut is loaned us by Messrs. A. A. 
Van tine & Co., New York, from whom much of our in- 
formation is obtained on the subject of Oriental carpets. 
When girls arrive at the age of six or seven they begin 
to learn the art of knotting, sitting by the side of their 
mothers at the loom. After two years' experience they begin 
to earn wages, and the work which monopolizes the energy 
of the girl before she becomes f ull} r developed is the cause 



of the physical degeneracy of what would otherwise be a fine 
race of people. When one considers that these people are 
uneducated and liye a life of squalor and misery, remote 
from art ideas and from refinements that would suggest a 
high tone in color combinations, that the} r have no encour- 
agement except what comes from the insufficient remuner- 
ation they receive from their earnings, that their work is 
frequently seized and confiscated by rapacious officials, that 
periodical epidemics carry away large numbers of the popu- 
lation at a single sweep, it is a wonder that such an industry 
should exist. 

The value of antique rugs is much enhanced by the fact 
that the dyes, being of vegetable origin, are as nearly imper- 
ishable as it is possible to make them; but in the rugs that 
are now being made recourse is had. to the more perishable 
coal-tar dyes, on account of the greater ease with which the 
threads are dyed, and on account, also, of the European 
demand for a brighter order of colors than those previously 
obtained. 

Among the colors will be noticed Indian reds, sandy 
yellows, mild olive greens, deep blues, grays, violets, 
browns, and occasionally rose color with black and white. 
It is a curious fact that what would be considered objection- 
able in the manufacture of these rugs, from a European 
standpoint, is, to a large extent, the cause of much of the 
attractiveness of Oriental rugs. The wools, for the most 
part, are dyed in the natural greasy state, which gives the 
rug a soft, oily lustre, and where white is intended the result 
is a yellowish gray, which is purely the result of dirtiness in 
the wool. The charm of a rug also depends largely upon 
the regularity and flatness of the decorative motives, and 
upon a certain irregularity that obtains in duplicating parts 
of the design, both as regards form and color. In most of 
the carpets there are mistakes and errors in matching colors, 
which, strange to say, do not strike the beholder as incongru- 
ous ; thus, if the weaver, for instance, while working in 
yellow, runs out of yellow wool, she will replace it with some 
other color as near the right thing as possible, and this may 
be often either red or brown. A pattern divided into 
squares, joined by borders and filled by stars and corners, 
is the simplest in principle. The carpet being viewed from 
above presents a flat surface. Each individual figure is 
separated, }'et joined together, by neat intermediate figures, 
the result being extremely pleasing. 

The European and American demand, which is to a large 
extent governed by fashion, desires a thick pile carpet of 
large, bold design and a peculiar system of color quite un- 
appreciated b}" a native, who, if he buys a native design, 
will choose one that is extremely minute, like the pattern in 
a Cashmere shawl. 

Ushask is the chief manufacturing centre in Asia Minor 
for Turkish carpets. The town has a population of 25,000, 
in which are 1,000 looms, employing from 8,000 to 9,000 
women, the value of a year's productions being about 
$700,000. The Turks are not much interested in reform or 
in economic methods of cheap production. A spinning fac- 
tory for the manufacture of carpets was established, some 
years ago in Ushask, but the government prohibited the fac- 
tory, in consequence of a strong protest of the inhabitants, 
against the use of machinery in the manufacture of "rugs, con- 
sequently all labor is performed by hand, as heretofore. The 
women earn from seventy- five cents to $1.50 per week, their 
day's work being from sunrise to sunset. Up to within a 
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few years ago only the Mohammedans of Asia Minor pos- 
sessed the privilege of making the large pile carpets, while 
the Greeks and Armenians in Ushask made the keli?ns or 
smooth-faced carpets. In 1865 tne Christians obtained a 
grant from the Turkish Government to make pile carpets as 
well as the Mohammedans. 

About two days' ride northwest of Ushask lies Kola, a 
settlement of 17,000 Turks and Greeks. The yearly value 
of carpets produced in this centre, amounts to $80,000. 
North of Kola on the River Kum lies Ghiordes, with a popu- 
lation of 32,000. Here some 350 looms are in operation, the 
annual product amounting to $160,000. North of Ghiordes 
are the towns Demirdji, of 8,000 inhabitants, and Arkhissar, 
with 12,000 inhabitants, where carpets and rugs of deep pile 
are made. 

Smyrna is the centre 
of a large rug-making 
district. Smyrna car- 
pets are not made longer 
than fifteen yards, the 
larger carpets being 
made in sections suit- 
able for conveyance by 
camels, which bring 
them singly to Smyrna, 
where the parts are 
joined together. Car- 
pets of mohair possess 
a fine silk lustre, and 
are more valuable than 
ordinary wool carpets. 

These are frequently 
used as furniture cover- 
ing. The common va- 
rieties of Turkish car- 
pets are valued, where 
manufactured, at $3.25 
per square meter, the 
finer qualities $4.20. 
The finest carpets bring 
$5.00 per meter, and the 
finest mohair carpets 
$10.00 per square meter. 
The valuation, strictly 
speaking, is based on 
the Turkish pick, which 
equals sixty-eight, or 
about two-thirds rods 
of a meter. In fine car- 
pets there are seventy- 
five double threads of 
warp, or seventy-five 
knottings per length of 
pick, or a total of 11,250 
knottings per square 
pick. A pick is equal 
to twenty-seven inches. 
In fine goat's-hair car- 
pets there may be from 
11, 250 to 12, 000 per pick. 

{To be continued. ) 
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THE REVIVAL OF A NEGLECTED ART. 



IN touch with the modern methods of decorating and interior 
furnishing is the art of embroidering, an ait which has 
always been practised to a greater or less extent, but 
which, until lately, has seldom been used decoratively. 

The art was extensively practised in the Middle Ages, and 
was principally devoted to the enriching of church vestments, 
altar cloths, etc. , and was all worked by hand. The work in 
general was beautifully executed, and specimens which have 
been handed down to us show a wonderful amount of skill 
and true artistic feeling which we would do well to emulate. 
It was the interest which individuals took in their work (which 
in these rapid times it seems hard to inspire) that crowned 
their work with success. 

Coming on down to the Renaissance, we find that the art was 



still fostered and flourished, although applied to more secular 
objects, and, while practised in all countries, the French, as 
a nation, paid more attention to it and gave it more encour- 
agement than any other people. The art was practised 
during all the different stages or periods of the French 
Renaissance, and we see magnificent examples of embroid- 
ered work applied to the enrichment of furniture, walls and 
draperies — decoratively. 

In repeating this word we wish to call attention more fully 
to its meaning and to emphasize the difference between work 
embroidered for the sake of the embroidery and work 
embroidered — decoratively. To embroider on a piece of 
goods a pretty design and place it on a chair or sofa is one 
thing, and to take an appropriate piece of goods and em- 
broider on it a design 
suitable for a certain 
chair, in tints or colors 
which will beautify and 
intensify the lines of the 
piece of furniture, show- 
ing that you fully appr- 
eciate the meaning of 
the designer's concep- 
tion, is quite another 
thing. To buy a pretty 
paper and cover a wall 
with it is one thing, and 
to select a certain paper 
on account of its adapt- 
ability to that wall in ref- 
erence to its beauty of 
line, proportion and 
color, is quite different. 
The first, in both cases, 
is misapplied art, and 
the second is decorative 
art, and is what the best 
decorators of to day are 
striving to accomplish. 

There are several of 
our schools and many 
of our prominent de- 
signers who to-day are 
giving a great deal of 
their attention to this 
art, and among the de- 
signers there is no one 
who is better able to 
make an embroidery 
design than Mr. Fer- 
dinand L. Marenzana. 
Having while quite 
young obtained a prac- 
tical knowledge of the 
adaptation of embroid- 
ery to the furnishing of 
interiors in the Society 
of Decorative Art of 
New York, he after- 
wards applied himself 
to the study of form, 
practising modeling and 
carving as necessary to 
its proper understanding; and devoting a great deal of time to 
the study of historical styles, he fitted himself for a thorough 
appreciation of the scope of embroidery. As a colorist he 
inclines more to tints and tones rather than to brilliant and 
strong contrasting colors, thereby rendering his productions 
more agreeable and better adapted to interiors. Had he only 
made the designs without having them properly carried out, 
his efforts would indeed have been in vain, but in the Phila- 
delphia Embroidery Co. he met with those who could under- 
stand and appreciate his conceptions, and their productions 
of his designs fully justified this mention of his work, and 
in producing such exquisite designs they have made one step 
forward in the realm of decorative art. They work only for 
the trade, and, having a large territory in which to sell their 
productions, they can constantly keep together a competent 
force of designers and workers, with satisfactory results. 



